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BOOK REVIEWS 

Thr American Commonwealth. By James Bryce. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Two volumes, pp. xvii+642 ; vii+962. 

From a comparison of the latest edition of this politica' 
classic with the third published in 1894, it appears that four new 
chapters have been introduced in the second volume, but without 
change in the original plan of the book. The first deals with 
the dangers involved in the large influx of immigrants of an 
increasingly objectionable character who have been arriving in 
recent years from Central and Southern Europe (XCII). The 
second strikingly presents the results of the author's study of the 
negro question since the last edition of his work appeared. 
This chapter clearly outlines the rapid industrial development of 
the South and indicates the hopeful advance being made by the 
negroes themselves (XCV). A very impartial account of the 
acquisition of trans-marine dominions by the United States 
is given in another of the chapters displaying a sympathetic 
understanding of the resultant problem and the manner in which 
they are being dealt with by a government whose constitution 
contained no express provision with reference to such territories 
(XCVII). The last of the new chapters is concerned with the 
remarkable growth in late years of American colleges and uni- 
versities and contains the implied warning that the time has 
come for intensive rather than extensive development (CIX). 
A concluding chapter on "The Future of Political Institutions," 
although carefully revised, will be found to contain few if any 
changes in the views expressed twenty years ago, a fact which 
only emphasizes the clearness of the author's vision when his 
opinions were first made public. The entire book has been 
thoroughly revised, evidences of which are noticeable in nearly 
every chapter where changes in the statistical data have brought 
the facts up to the present time. A valuable addition, also, is 
that made at the ends of particular chapters by means of 
supplementary notes, often covering several pages, in which the 
author's views are expressed in the light of present conditions. 
Important supplements of this character are those dealing with 
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the merits of the federal system (XXX), the recent tendencies 
in state legislation (XLIV), the developments in state govern- 
ments (XLVI), recent legislation relating to primaries, and an 
interesting discussion of the "perversions" of the party system 
and the remedies which have been applied in late years (LXXV). 
Slight changes are noticed in the appendices, new material in 
the form of extracts from the constitution of Oklahoma being 
introduced to replace the sections of the older edition relating, 
respectively, to the federal system of English universities and 
the provisions in state constitutions limiting the taxing and 
borrowing powers. 

Among the many valuable comments of the author upon 
recent and current problems none are more timely than those 
pointing to the growing importance of the things which the 
federal government does in contrast with those which the states 
do; the necessity for federal legislation looking to the con- 
servation of natural resources, including the development of 
internal waterways and the control and distribution of water 
power; the increasing need for more uniform legislation with 
reference to such subjects as child labor, sanitation, divorce, 
mining and industrial accidents ; the proper control of railroads, 
and of large industrial and trading corporations; and the diffi- 
culty in securing these needed reforms, whether by judicial 
interpretation or by actual amendment of the constitution. 
The conclusion is that the solution of these and similar prob- 
lems "presages some further extension of federal authority" 
(Vol. I, p. 595). While in state legislation private interests 
still have too much power in securing the kind of laws they 
want, it is interesting to note Mr. Bryce's opinion that sufficient 
progress has been made to render the outlook hopeful. But he 
clearly points to the need of the separation of private, or local, 
and personal legislation, from general public legislation by some 
such useful method as that applied in a quasi judicial manner in 
England and with promising results in New York under the 
plan of public utilities commissions. It appears that state 
legislatures within the last twenty years "have not declined any 
further in intellectual quality and are on the whole less open to 
moral censure than they were" (Vol. I, p. 584). The tendency 
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of the people to turn away from the legislative branch of govern- 
ment in both the cities and the states and to vest the executives 
with wider powers of discretion is impliedly favored by the 
author over those "highly democratic institutions," the initiative 
and the referendum. Recent primary laws are discussed at 
some length. Their complexity is urged as a serious defect, 
making it possible in too many cases, it is feared, for the pro- 
fessional politician to reinstate the machine, because no one but 
an expert can master the intricacies of the primary laws. A 
second set of elections in the form of primaries is objectionable, 
also, because of the additional expense thrown upon the candi- 
dates and the state ; the limitation of the freedom of the voter in 
requiring a declaration of party affiliation is of questionable 
expediency. The force which Mr. Bryce believes will have 
great influence for good is public opinion, "impatient of 
machine rule and sensitive to scandals." Out of many measures 
aimed at a recognized evil one form of correction may ultimately 
approve itself as the best. "The sky is brighter than in 1894" 
(Vol. II, p. 247). 

Mr. Bryce, preeminently an expositor and not an advocate 
of particular institutions or reforms, avoids broad generalizations. 
He has consequently found it necessary to alter few if any of 
the opinions expressed twenty years age. In his own words, 
he avoids "the temptations of the deductive method." He 
presents simply the facts in the case, letting them speak for 
themselves rather than pressing upon the reader his own con- 
clusions. The longer anyone studies a vast subject "the more 
cautious in inferences does he become" (Vol. I, p. 4). While 
no other foreign critic has commented upon American institu- 
tions with an equal degree of sympathetic understanding or with 
a greater degree of accuracy than has Mr. Bryce, it is not from 
his work that specific remedies for particular evils can be drawn. 
To him the American Commonwealth is not primarily the ideal 
democracy that it was to Alexis de Tocqueville early in the last 
century, but rather a fascinating field for analysis and study. 
Quite different, too, is Mr. Bryce's point of view and spirit from 
that of another profound student of American institutions, M. 
Ostrogorski, a new edition of whose work, Democracy and the 
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Party System in the United States, has appeared within the 
year. To the latter the evils of the party system utterly con- 
demn it. To Mr. Bryce the conditions, admittedly evil, do 
not warrant the advocacy of so radical a remedy. He prefers 
to leave the building of theories to others, but no more reliable 
basis upon which to build could be found than that so ably laid 
in his great commentary, which has exerted so large an influence 
in encouraging scientific investigation and in promoting reason- 
able action. R. Granville Campbell. 



Iphigenia in Tauris. By Euripides. (Edipus Rex. By Sophocles. 
Translated by Prof. Gilbert Murray. The Oxford University Press. 

In these days when a knowledge of the Greek language is be- 
coming every day more confined to a narrow circle of specialists — 
when even a smattering of Greek is no longer an essential part of 
a liberal education — good translations from the classics become 
more important. We cannot afford to lose our hold upon Greek 
literature and art. They are the one perfect inheritance of 
mankind, the everlasting examples of faultless taste combined 
with creative power. Great works have been produced that 
owed nothing to their influence, though it is not likely that any 
work of art or literature produced in Europe or America within 
two thousand years would be what it is, had Greece never lived. 
But the further we get from Greece, the further we get from 
perfection of form, from serenity and justness of view. How- 
ever wildly we may break away from what we may deem the 
burdensome shackles of classic art, the time is sure to come 
when we return to its everlasting models as the true standards, 
both for form and substance. Sometimes we imitate them too 
slavishly; but if we get too far away we are sure to sink into 
formlessness and unreason. They are a beacon that we should 
keep ever before our eyes. We may wander in pleasant paths 
of dalliance, but as long as that beacon is in sight, we know in 
which direction we can find the road to safety. 

It is a misfortune not to know Greek. Every one who loves 
perfection of form should study it ; but the mastery of a lan- 
guage so remote from our own demands long and patient labor, 
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